through the contribution of thousands of faculty members who have 
been recrui-t;ed by the Ontario universities, from non-Ontario univer- 



sity staffs or graduate students a^ well as from within the Ontario 
system. The universities have managed effectively to deal with 
unprecedented growth; ,they have maintained and improved academic 
quality; they have expanded arid^^^nriche<4 the range of opportunities 




for the people -of 0^rt«*ib; they have honoured the objective of 
improving acpe^ibility to university education: they have con- 

• ' * s* . • * 

suited and cooperated with each other and with the government of 
Ontario ;^^^^^th^y-liave introduced greater openness into the conduct 
of their affairs. ' . * 



While there is still much room for improvement, the citizens of 
t\\is province have a right ^to be proud of what has been accomplished 
through the generous contribution of public funds, provincial and 
federal . ' 

No one quest iorx3 the fact that the increases in student numbers and 
in public funds shpuj.d not be maintained indef ii^itely at the rate 
of the last ten years. . Tfiis has become- more and »more clear'as the 
.Strains on provincial finances have increased, and^the clamour /or , 
scarce res^rces* has become louder. But the end of the unprecedented 
period of growth came upon the universities shortly after the turn of 
the decade in a sudden and' unexpected fashion. The rate of increase 
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fpREWORD^ 



In Deceniber, 197U, -fhe Council of Onta^o Universities resolvsed 
to' establish a Special Committee to Assess'-'Uni}i^ersity Policies 
and Plans. This decisi6n arose. out ^of a deeply, felt sense of 
crisis- in the universities/orer the reconciliation of the^needs 
of ^a high-quality univers.iiry system and the apparent financial 
.capability of the pro^^ince'^ ' • ■ • * 

The CoiiHnittee .promiced\a draft report 'in the form of a green 

• / 

rpap.er which \v^s reviewed extensively in ;the universities, follow- 

/ , ' y f ' . ' 

ing 'vfhich/rhe report went through several more drafts. At its 
,\^^2j(g on April 2, 1976, the Council gave f inal approval/'to^ the 
^"r^ppvt^ vihich contains recommendations to the universities, the 
.government, and the On tario Coun cil on. llniVersity' Affairs. 



TVie OCUA has anjie^tlnced a round of 19-76 sprihg hearing's,^ which 
ihcl.ude^xtffiex topic of - long-range, pl^anning for th^ \iniversity 



>tem. The Council has decided to transmit this\report to the 



U/OCUA as the basis of its presentation, 



John B. Jiacdonald 
*fexecutive Director 
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Report froth the Special Committee to 
Assess tlniversity Policies kjii Plans 



Introduction * ^ . . 

The terms of reference for the Special Committee were: 

To assess the goals, policies and plans of the Ontario ' * 
university system for the remainder of the 1970^s and 
the 1980's in the light of the competing governnt^ntal 
priorities, possible financial prospects and t^iLe antici- 
pated\ numbers of quali'fied students. 

The Special Committee decided to limit itseif to matters of' high 

priority requj.ring province-wide policies ♦ In particular, the . 

Committee has concentrated on making recommendations to produce 

f- * * ' * ' » 

effects in the next several years which would prevent the system 

from deteriorating any furth^ whij.e more fundamental re-orienta- 

tions, if they are required, ^can be seriously considered and , . 

decided upon. 

'The Moment of Truth for the Ontario Universities 

In^^tarioj the government and the universities jointly entered an 

expansionary partnership during the sixties which brought about 
i 

the creation of new uriiversities and the expansion of established 
ones. Many new programmes were initiated, and a fourfold increase 
in enrolment was accommodated* The universities have substantially 
improved_yie_exi^^ and graduate programtnes and 

developed new ones; some of these programmes, have readied inter- 
national standards and reputation. This has been done primarily 
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through the contribution of thousands of faculty members who have 
been recruited by the Ont^r^io universities, from non-Ontario univer- 



-sity staffs or graduate students ^ well as from within the Ontario 
system. The universities have managed effectively to deal with 
unprecedented growth; ,they have maintained and improved academic 
quality; they have expanded apd^^€nrichecj the range of opportunities 
for the people -of OhJ^rlo; they have honoured the objective of 
improving acpe^ibility t9 university education; they have con- 

' ' ' ;* . • * 

suited and coopeic^ted with each other and with the government of 
Onfario; .th^y-iiave introduced greater openness into the conduct 
of their affairs. ' . ' 



While there is still much room for improvement, the citizens of 
this province have a right ^to be proud of what has been accomplished 
through the generous contribution of public funds, provincial and 
federal , ' 

No one questior\3 the fact that the increases in student numbers and 
in public funds shpuld not be maijitained indef ii^itely at the rate 

• ! - • 

of the last ten years. . Tliis has become- more and omore clear'as the 
.Strains on provincial finarices have increased, and. the clamour /or . . 
scarce res^rces* has become louder. But the end of the unprecedented 
period of growth came upon the universities shortly after the turn of 
the decade in a sudden and' unexpected fashion. The rate of increase 
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in enrolment dropp<^d dramatically, and at ,the same time the BIU 
value (which represents unit revenue^ was increased substantially 
less than the rate of inflation. Each year, from 1972^73 through 
W75-76,^the BPU has increased by values several percentage" points 
below inflationary cost increases,^ ' * 



The cumjuuLative effects of these annual decisions of tti'e provincial 

government (along with limitations on cQst-sharing amounts from 

the federal govennment) have •now broughl; the universities to_ the 

moment of truth at whigh they must seriously consider whether they 

can afford to continue to pursue existing goals, which have guided 

th,e universities as they have sought to meet the needs artidulated 
^ V ... 

by soc^iety.- It should be stressed that these go^ls, while perhajjs'' 
not- always fully understood, have never been seriously challenged 
either by the public or by the government. 

* The Government's Message 

e * 

The 'question ha^'been raised, "Vfiiat does the government want?" 
The clearest formal statement of funding objectives was. that made 
by the Minister of Colleges and Universities in a statement to the 
legislature on November 18, 1974, c one ern"feig grants for 1975-76, 

1 The recent announcement of a 14. U% increase in total grants to 
universities for 1976-77 signals a recognition by government tt^, 
the constraints of the past four ye.ars have been severe. TjKJugh 
the relief is welcome, ^the basic situation (i.e., BIU increases 
significantly less than inflatior^ remains unchanged and univer-. 
sities continue ^to. face ^a financial future which cannot be recon- 
ciled with existing goals.*' ^ ' • 



The operating* s&pport' to universities was said to be "sufficient 

* . ♦ 

to offset inflationary trends J to maintain and improve existing 

levels of service, and to accomiaodate predicted enrolment increases" 

This straightforward statement has bee*n challenged by both 'the 

Ontario Council on University Affairs ajxd the' Council ®f Ontario 

Universities, both' of which have stated firmly that the funds l^ro- 

vided for 1975-76 are insufficient to meet the objectives. 

Tbis dispute over the adequacy of funding to meet the government's 

stated objectives should be viewed against the back ground. of various 

government actions and statements over the past several years. The 
« 

debate was joined forcefully by a previous Minister of* Colleges 
and Universities who gave currency ,to the phrase "more scholar for 
the'*dollar*\ The Premier, previous Ministers, and Mrrristry offijcial 
have made a number of sta-tements whia{i^ coyld' be ^mijiarized as 
follows: 

1) The government cannot afford to support the current large 
university system at a level which* will permit uni^ersi^ties , • 
to continue their traditional practices in the same way* th^ey 
did in the past. • ' ' y - * 

2) The government is seeking improvements in **^roductxvity" , ' 

and its index of productivity is the student/faculty ratio. ^ 

3) The government will maintain a policy of accessibility for 

• , , qualified students but wishes to see a more rigorous inter- 



pretation of **qualified" . . - , - ^ ' 

The government is unwilling ' to\ expand those universities which 



haye reached capacity where there is still pressure for growth,. 



and..wou.ld welcome a cessation of growtb in these universities 
in order to steer students to institutiorl^ wi'th unused physical 
•capacity. ,^ .v. - - 

5) The government believes th*at there* is an undesirabi^e' level of? 
duplication of programmes among the universities. / 

6) The government is expecting a greater level of system-wide 
planning arid cpordinatioh. 

In summarizing the government 's 'objectives , we 'recognize that the 
government ^must determine the level of support which it is prepai?ed 

to provide. ' This amount however has not been, and is not sufficient 

— — * 

to meet the univeisfi^ies ' -^Legitimate, needs, given the policies* of 
the last twenty years and the continuing cpmmitment to acces^h.ill;£3^^ 
and quality^. A reconciliation of the government's o'bjectives and 
its 'ability to support universi-fies is needed. This report seeks 
to address* the problems from the *uni varsities ' poirrt- of^iew in an 
effort" to^be constructive. • , ' * , » t> 



The Goals of the Universilfies'^^' 

■ y^ ' 

The debate centr^s^nround '*produ4ti^i'fey*S ^ term often used in 
its most superficial sens^. "Dl&ussions 'about thife concept cannot 




be meaningful- unless l^ere is a full un^aerstanding \of tl^e ■ 

products ar^^'ari^of' what process is nece3^,ry to cJ^ate the prodf^ts 




A^^mejyts based exclusively on sxtch variables as "^elass size" or 



/'contact hours" or even tlxfe "facul^/st^d en t ra t i o " nar r ow t h e f o cu s 
so* much that only one4>art of the whole is seen* 



The overriding goal of the' University as a^iiistitution and of all 
its iodividual menibers is scholarshi^p^ that- is, ^he joint product 
of teaching, learning and resear/^h, tvhich is greater than the sum 



of the p^rts. 




/ 



Teaching at the unive^^sity level is not ^ly a pro'ces^ of Jvapti-^^ 
mitting ^quired ^knqwl^edge and skills, /it is a, joint 'puriuit 
knowledge in which the teacher and the stucient ar^ equa^l5r^ engaged. 
Textb^bks, where they'exist, -are subject 
in the context of the continuing proce 

XT 

in academe throughout the world. This require 
be .given sufficient tirge to continue tc 

this,higi}fir learning process, without which his teaching would 
not be maintained, art the un-iversity level and* without which he 
would no longer- be a* scholar. 




.University education cannot be considered just another layer of 



public .education^^f'tis neither better'^lior worse; it .is^'^if fer- 




- ent. It presupposes public education and builds on it. Th^ ' 

universities seek to create 'for society a group of broadl^' 

" i * ^ ' ' 

* educated, questioning, creative- citizens and provisionals; 

to raise the level uf ^crlticdl functioning in society by develop- 

: ing. powers of judgment;' and to^ serve as a htimanizing and civil- 

' izing force by fostering the aesthetic -and moral, as well* as the ' 

^intellectual faculiries. It is in, this wide ^j^nse that university^ 

'teaching must be understood.- If student throughput at the expense 

o^ scholarship is forced upon the .system, society will be the 

Sloser. . . ^ 



What makes mas? higher education , with broad accessibility such a 
Significant step forward is. precisely that the qualities of educa- 



tion del?iving from scholarship can' be made available much more 
widely than ever before. -Vf l^ese qualities^^re ^owngi^aded ; this 



enormous gain willH&e lost. 



T-lpie transmission of "k>iowledge through teaching is only one aspect 
^ of ' scholarship. Research amd the transmission c5f its fin4ings is 
^ another. Research informs^t^faching and it is the application of 
the results of reseai^ch, conducted persofially or repox^t^d hyydthev 
scholars, which transforms university "^t caching int^o^^a^^l^ical 
process*. The en^ procjuct for the student is^a different, more 
valuable way of looking at issues. P^<^icipation in the national 
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and ip^rnational academy of scholars is ope of the best criteria 



to gauge^the degree of maturity of our Ontario/scholars , 



fict 




There is virt ually no a spect of a compla 

not depended Reavily on the findings 4fr research done in tbe 
universities or by university-trained people. This i-s true in 

^uch diverse fields as environmental problems, transportation. 

' ^ 7 

^urban planning, health care, communication systems, agriculture, 
legal system? and justice. This fact needs-^iTo^e ^illustrates 
and interpreted in a continuing effort to ensure^ that the^public 
understands the university, entprpi^ise , 



Similarly, jaer^ needs to be said about the lin^^ersites' rqle in 

t^preting the history and cultural devel6pment '"of our/ society 
and'in^^net^aTIjig''^^ an€l challenges t6 conventional wisdom 
Apart firom ^^ner^;ting^knowledg wh^i^hfcan be applied to tbe-^ 
/soluj:loti of itumarC 'probleirts , th^^universities pl,ay/ a celf 
in deepening the unS^erstan^ng df -a 'feoQ|j%ty abptit its 
world . 





Likewise, the co^itinent of univjersitieS to external servig;^ to 
the community is a major call on the resources,, of the institutions,^ 



The service which is ^ovi^^d^jb^ goverj^n at all levels, to 
business and industr/^ to commerce anci finafhce, and to the arts 



is v^^7 layge. Most sophisticated ;tasks facing society need the 
" skiHT and know\edg€^ of highly ^qualified specialists whose home 

s- * • 

is in the -universities. All of these activities represent "products" 
the universi^ enterprise I Any discussion of productivity must 
' place a realistic value on these |?p9?oducts" , only a sma'iy portion 
of which are accompanied by supplementary financialQcom^nsation ► 



Much has been written about "future shock" and the, post-industrial * 
revolution. The universities, i^one ^ib^^'the paradoxes^f the seventies, 
have become victims of "future^hoqyjj. Too much was expected of 
them in the fifties and sixties and t®o little is expected now. 
it is assumed by some that all would be well if the universities 
would simply provide more pla6as at lower cost to broaden accessi- 
bility, and enhance social mobility. ^ In fact, if the universities 



are to meet thei: 



must be 



abilities, accessibility as* a social 'goal 
albeit an important one. 





Society faces staggering problem^^-in the remainder of the century, 
^rhey are copcerned with energy, resource m^^i^ement, population 
growth, food shortages, pollution control, steadT^jpt^e economies, 
international relations and' many qthers. Most^ them are^^h 
world problems and problems for Canada anci Ontario- All of them 
are characterized by a new order of complexity and interrelatedness 
They are multic^isciplinary on a grand scale. How is s^dle'^y to jf' 
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deal wTth them? Where are the new specialized skills, the new 
generalist capabilities, the new organizational mo^i&ls thatmust^'*^ 
be brought into being if they are to be dealt with successfully? 
Wher^ is the. sei^se of urgency in appreciation of the shortness of 
the lead time on many of .the critical issues?. None of these 
rp^oblems can 'be addre^s^ successfully without the help or the 
universities, and the universities are unlikely to rise to the 
occasion if they are themselves spending too much of their precious 
time and energies preoccupied with financial survival. 



The energies of the universities for the next twenty years need 

m * 

/^o be transformed from a concern for growth in coping with numbers 
. • t9 one of innovation in response to the new dilemmas of society. 

The missions of the university are unchanged: to teach, to learn, 
to serve; but the successful accomplishment of the missions 
VilJ.'srequire enormous §ner^ies, flexibility and" creativity in ^ 
the coming years. How shall student^; be taught? What shall they 
be taught? How can specialists, work more effectively on trans- 
disciplinary probl^m^^^:ite«F-^an— i^di^oj^^ freedom and collective 
responsibility be mutually served? How can research bT^'ot^gaiiized 
to address the larger issues? How can the universities work more 
closely witb->gcxicaripents, with the professions and with business 
and industry, and at the same time mairjtairr^enough of an arm*s- 
length relatioi^ship that they do not lose their independence of 




ERIC 
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thought and action'^ All of these are questions with vast conse- 
. quences for society: They are the real prrorities of today for 
♦ tomorrow, andv-'t will be a tragedy if they are ignored and the 
opportunities are Iqit though unwillingness to meet their'^^sts, 
because of a narrow view of universities which ^ees only student/ 
staff ratio? as' th^ measufi of procjuctivity . ^ 



r 



s^hesex are long-run concerns which can all too easily be lost 
^ siglrts^f in diYfii^ult financial times. Botli the universiiries and 

' governmen-bN^eed to recognize this* At pre^ht, the universities 
find themselves in the situation of Alice in Through the Looking, • 
Glass ^ having to run ever faster in. an fittenipt just to stay where 
they are. As in other areas of society, there has' been increasing 
talk in the 'universities' of the "steady state"-. This i3' unfortunate 
term which connot^g-^reservation*of the status quo. Major redirect-'**, 
ions of efforts will be needed to cope with issues such as enumer- 
/ ' ated above. To take* another example, concerns about accessibility 

<5 * have been redirected from the massive growth in number^wkich 

characterized the sixties to the provision of new opportunities 
for' various groups within society which have n^rbenef ited - 
^ proportionately from the jenormous incjjs^se^ in university access- 
ibility: women (in ^^pme progr^mtnes) , native peoples, the elderly, 
and the hist^ga?^ally dis^dvant^ed socio-economic groups.. The 

ies are conscious of these'sneeds 5^ arid^have done irij^h to ^ 
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meet them, but If mere survival becomes of necessity the ov^r- 
riding concern, the m^ny varied and changing peeds of society ' • 

cannot be met*. • ' ' '* • * V 

* /^ ' * » « , • 

'.TJie financial situation facing the ^diversifies is not one which 
is likely to epcourage imaginative nfew developments to meet chang- 

ing needs. .Innoyations generally require new funding and vrould 

" X ^ 

find themselves in competition with Urgent on-going, commitments. * 
Yet i^.is iraport^t that the universities not iie fallpw during 
difficult fisc;al tim^sXthat. they jbe able to respond to important 



new circumstances and new ^in!Klia;l 

not without its administr^ative 

/ / ' . 

ment of a central fund ror inpovat 



need to be ex^ined by/ OCUA./ In ajiV case it is* ^^ery important 

on^pe 



ives, A possibility ^which is 
iculties) would be .the es 
practical! ty.-'Vpu 




^*t:hat. some substantiaT^recoshition 6f the need for innovationjbe 

^-.41 ^ 




5r the difficult years, the univer- 
• J 



built into t^T^arrangemervi 
aities^re facing. 

■ ' ■ J ' 

Propj^als 

The Special Committee Wishes to maT<e a numbei? of proposals to 
cope with the new . environment * In making, these proposals, the 
responsih^lity w:)f government to determine the. level of support 
which it will allocate to universitiei^^^ recognized along with 
the fact What the sum. allocated is now .very large. It is 



i6 



iJecognized also that ^together governirnent and the universities have 
a responsibility to the people of Ontario to maintain a uni^^sity 



systen of Ijigh quality. -iRe Special ^Commit-tee' believes thdt,}itl)is 
can be done, giyen tiiae to afdjust, but that 'tine ^ccomplishn[e^1t of 
^ this challenge will demand informed and reasonable j udgment^/|y 



government, and courage^u^ 4ecisions by the universities. Y^S^ 



*A Clarification of goals and objectives . *' - . ;^ 

The adversary approach to discussions between universiti^ ar^ 

govermient which has characterized recent years can. only conti^ibute 

to obfuscation of the goals ^nd objectives which should be sjbared 

»by the universities and governments. A new order* of candour and. 

♦ ' . * % • 

realism on all sides is i^equired. The goals of* the uiYiver^ities , 
the. funding ^jectives of government, and the realistic' expectatibns 
of .the \ini\ersity system need ti J)e clarified and better communicaVe^ 
\b the^ public* ' /: ^ / • 



The statement of .the Minister on 'funding objectives for ^975-76 
(to* offset inflationary' trends, to , maintain -and improve existing 
levels 'of service, and to accommodate predicted .enrolment increases) 



was a 



a helpful s-^ep in this, process. The -Cqmniittee wishes to endorse 
f/ ft* 

these objectives, commenting that their implications/^eed to be 



thorough tly explored. Also, \he Committee believes that these 
three' objectives need to. be conjoined with a 'fourth, that of 



providing for the momeift, within /the iFramework o*f t'he..'-tfWiti- 
inflation* giudeliries,* fair- and equitai>le salaries for university 
I personnels If this cannot bfe ^phieved,-' the.quklilnr "of the univ^r- 
sitl^s will iueyitabljr. suffer^ through inability to retrain or 
attract aiv adeqxiate calibre Vb^ staff in •required"' humbers. : 



We return to ea^h of the^oe four obiectives below. 

To give effect to -the *clarif ication of .goals and objectives, the 
Committee recommeMs tbaf: , 

* , «. • 

i.TaJ r/ze g'ov^rmerlity^ dcUA\ and the universities aormit^ 
'^themselves' i/o^ realistic and frank dialogue' on , 
'university ^oals and ohjeati-Ves. ^ . ^ 
/ \, . ^ ^ , 

The Cqmmitt^ furthei? suggests a -process for -this dicilogue, by 

■■ • . ■ ■ :" •''■'/' ' 

recommending that: . - / * * ' ' * 

♦ " •» . . ♦ ' - " 

(h)^ Each univer^sity^ where it has not already done so ^ 
prepare a statement of objectives for the remainder 
op the seventies; < • * 

^(c) bClJA^ with the assistance of COU^ revieif these- - • 
statements from the point of view of ihe ovei^all 
. ; provision of univex^sity resources in jthe province ^ 
of ^Ontario^j and adv%^\the government:: tJieveon; 



(d) the. government publicly reakt to the report from ^ 
pCVA. ' • *- 

In m^ing these recommendations on process, the Committee believes 



2^ The process envisioned here is as des^cribed in the recent AOCC 
report > Planninj^for Planning > * 



• that the initiative should rest in the first instance with the 
individual university . The universities ^hare general goals, 
but each has historically developed its own unique role and set 
of' emphases. This differentiation is the strength of the Ontario 
university system; any re^djustm*ent 'to changing .realities ^and 
*'r^tiortalization" ought to heighten , not reduce, the degree of 

'diversification. •* * 

/Assessment of res.ource requirements 
"-'•STve'specification of funding objectives is not only useful in » 

identifying pj^rformance expectations. Ils also provides *a set of 
"^^benphmarksj against which the adequacy of f undsi^ can be assessed. «»* 

* / . • , ^. ^ 

Tn A<}visory Memorandum 1^^-!%^ OCUA provided analysis of this 

kind, ^diT)/'tftedly rudimentary. In 'so' doing, OCUA drew attention 

^ - ^ / " * 

to the insufficiency of its information base, and the lack of 

• • ' « , 

accepted methodplogies for the exercise. It is not surj)rising that 
*the government on trie one hand and the universities on t\ie other 
disputed the results. While it would be unrealistic ,tp expect 
that improvements in data and in methods would eliminate ^uch 
disagreements, all parties acknowledge the need for better, 
approaches to assessing resource requirements of universities, 
aod for measuring the dnjpact of a given level of funding on 
universj^ty operations. * ' ' • 



Therefore, the ^Conimittee recommends that: ^ 

2. The universities (individually and through COV) ^ OCVA 
and the Ministry of Colleges and Universities commit 
themselves to an intensive effort to develop method- 
ologies for assessing financial needs of the univer- 
siii^es to achieve -agreed goals. » 



4 . » 

C. ' The first priority; to maintain and improve quality 

For the^reasons outlined above in discussion^of' the .goals of the 
♦ 

universities, the Committe^^elieves that the maintenance and 
improvement of quality m\ist be identified as the oy-^rridin^'"^f irst 
priority for the university system in the next 'few years. Quality 
is the essence of "levels of service" as identified in the govern- 
ment's funding objectives. * . * 

. : ■ \ . 

The committ-ee recommends th^t: ^ \ ^ ' . ' 

' 2, ^ The govePmient and the universities jointly determine 
to establish as a first-priority qoaJ the maintenance 
■ and improvement of the quality of scholarship which has 
^ been attained in Ontario universities. 

On the ^4^t of governmefit , this will require the willingness to 
'Undertakd,a farir assessment of the universities' needs and to ^ 
make possible the provision of the necessary financial' support . 
For the yiftiversities ' part /'they should intensify their efforts 
to make k'.t^own to the public and the government the requirements 
of a quaUty university system. Implementation^ of this recommend- 
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at-ion will ^also Require nihat the universities measure their 
internal resource allocation decisions against 'this* overriding 
.goal. Solutions will vary. Each 'university must identify and 
choose the solutions- which, will serve best to deal with its 
problems while maintaining a -quality enterprise. 



Over the past four years, the insufficiency of funds to meet 

J 

inflationary cost, increases has meant that non-salary budget 
items, partiq^ularly such items as library books, equipme ni: , 



and maintenance *have suffered most heavily. It has been 
suggested recently by government representatives tkat these 
'decisions represent an ufidue emphasis-on .protecting jobs, par- 
ticularly of faculty. 



The teaching and support staffs represent the very essence of 



the university. If- funds are insufficient, staff numbers/ in 
^relation to the job to be done wi-ll inevitably ha ve lu ^Be reduced. ' 
To an extent this is already cjn:curring, through the use of attrition 
and careful policies limit ing^eplace^ents. More drastic moves 
would be Severely damaging, and the implications \o morale and 



inevitably to ;quality should be weighed with the utmost care. 

Any siibstantial reduction in the total establishment staff in^ 
the universities of the province would, in the consider^ed view of 
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the Committee, compromise the character of our universities. We 
believe firmly that it would be very unwise government policy to* 

limit funds to the point where dismisses of facult;^' staff 

/ ' . , . ' 

must' be undertaken foi? financial reasons. Consider the*',4jiplica- 

tions of increasing the overall studeut/s.taff ratio by- one student 
through reducing the number of faculty. The nunlber^ of faculty . 
involved would be .about 900 and the savings about $20 million,^ 
-but at'what-cost? ^ The « formidable task of choosing who is to go 
and ensuring due process would preoccupy t^e university with an 
qiiproductive \pd demoralizing activity. Who shall be selected? 
The; most junior or those closest to retirement? If seniority is 
the; basis of security, what. is*the future of disciplinfes where 

able young persons are dismissed simply -because they are junior? * 

V - - 

\4hat would be tke policy if the junio]/ faculty are in fields * 

\ * . M 

' - * #1 

^aiready\overcrowded? , If thgse closest to retirement are ^o be. 

retired e^rly^^J^hat would^be^the costs 'in ensuring adequate 
\ "^.-^ * 
\ '•-■*>, ' • ' • 

pension benefits at ' pre^-r^etireiflent age? Should . faculty i/e - 
considered re^undan]: because they are in disciplines which 'af the 
moment are unfasihionable with students? \flia't *3i>e the impliqations- 
for scholarship i^ student preferences t:an. determine- the fate of 
a discipline in theXuniver^ity? Would, th^ decision be made oh . 
the basis of lovels ^o^compel^ence^^and, if so, what Y\vl^ ^(^^y^^oo^^ss. 
is to be employed to select the least Competent? What are the 
consequences for university administrations and faculty associations 
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in^time and effort necessary to ensure fairnegs, humanity 'and ^ 

-equity? M^iat would be the costs in lowered morale and, perhaps 

most of all, what would be. the costs in lost opportunity, failure 
I 

to inupvat^ and lack of responsiveness to changing needs? 

0/ Financial requirements to meet inflation and salary costs* 

. ' ' ' * / 

The government of Ontario has announced^ that' the total funds ' 

available for university grants' in 1976-77 will be $651 million, 

a- 14.4% increase over the current year. 

The universitifefe are gratified to learn that their needs to 

maintain quality , -of f set inflationary costs and to accommodate-— 

enrolment increasesj^have this year obtaiijed" significant acfenow^ 

leagement by government. SinC^ it is the stated intention 'of 

the .provincial Treasurer to limit- the total growth in government 

spending to 10%, it is clear that the universities have been 

* 4 

accorded hi^gh priority within the allocation process. This 
represents a recognition by .government of the extent to which 
university^revenues have beam severely squeezed over the pa^t 
several years. The purchasing value of a university dollar in 
1971-72 had decreased by 1975--76 to about 83<:. Some measure of 
relief in this trend is deeply appreciated by the uniyersiti"§6 . 

Since. governJiient has stated that^ student fee^' will)jiQt increase 
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^ in l^lS-ll^ the increase in grants represents -just under 13% r 

total -^revenue to Ihe Uiu ver3Mi^S->.-._J ij|thin thi s amount , 

universities must accommodate enrolpent increases, presently 
' > * 'i ' 

^ estimated at 5.4% in the, current year. ,The increase in per 
^* . ' . • 

student revenue of the universities therefore will be only in the 

oi?der of 7%.- The cost/revenue squeeze on the universities will. 

^ .continue to b.e marked, since inflation is still running well 

over the 8% guideline* target . The pattern of budget constraint 

which has affected all aspects of univjersity operations in recent 

years will thus have to be continued* , , ' » 

The difficulties in this regard which the universities are faci^fig 
are^ highlighted by a recent analysis of provincial government 
grants per PTE student across- Canada. The analysis shows that 
. - wheVeqis Ontario's grants ranked "third- in Canada in 1971-7^ and 
, 1972-73, they had dropped to sixth place by 1973-.74. By 1975-76, 

^ r 

Ontaria's grants per student had falltfh 'to ninth place. It 
seems likely that, such startling evidence accounted,* at least in 
- 'part, for the relatively generous treatment of the universities 
announced for 1976-77. However, given the general economic diffi^ 
culties being faced by the government, the widely acknowledged 
necessity for the government to constrain its total ^expenditures, 
and the many competing priorities, it is predictable that a bost- 
target gapi^ between stated ob jectives^ a"nd available funding will 
..continue in future years. 
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If priority in funding is to be given to maintaining quality and 
preventing further erosion of the resource base of the universities, 
and \f both base and grow^ir'cBnHct.,befunded adequately, then a 
f undamenta]\readjustment in the funding of grow^Tr-isLjie^essary . 
The essential principle of this readjustment should be that gro^ 
is de- emphasized as a source of revenue to balance the books, 



The Committee .therefore recommends that: : 

/ 

he universities through COU endorse a^recommendation 
to OCUA and the government that, a marginal value of 
the BIU be established for' growth^ - in 1976-77 and t}{e 
tb)o succeeding year^, ^ 



The Committee has spent a great, deal of time in examining the 
way in which %uch a system might work, and recognizes that there 
are many complexities. The Committee wishes to draw attention' to 
a number of features which must be .examined. ^^.^^—^^^ "T"'*^'^ 

1) There should be provision for^an exception to the margi 
value in those casets-swh^re professional programmes are gi?owing 
as a matter of deliberate government policy ♦ 

2) The calculation of BIU entitlement in relation to enrolment; 

\ . ^ • . . ^ 

(^arrently slip year) may require* adjustment . 




3 This recommendation was written prior to the OCUA decision not* 
to introduce a marginal value for 1976-77, but rather to fund 
on the basis of an average enrolment count "over more than one 
year. The iCommilitQe nonetheless maintains ' its recommendation, 
with respect to^fu^tiupe policy* . . 




are 



fs between has 



alternati 



3f) '^A deoj^ion' mus^t be made on wheth( 

funded at full value in year^subsequent^ 
The di^^ision of ^totdl aval] 
growth costs is critical. 

by the Committ^.* In the first approach, the division between 

? base and growth costs would be fixed, and the marginal BIU 

value would be determined (not to exceed 50%) by dividing 

/ / ' ' 

.actual enrolment increases into the growth funds, itfie other 

approach' wou]^i be to fix the marginal value and then establish 

' - ^^^^^ 
the divisipn in view^^(5t actual -enrolment • Combinalfions of 

these. two appro'^bes are also^'possibleV " - » 

A marginal gt^owth value system should. have the e 
ing* growth t^) those i*nstitutions and programmes, 
underused capacity (physical''^^espd^ce3 staffX The Committe 
is not. sure tiow effectively ^redistribution woolcj be cAtained 
but believes that this would be^a step in l^^e right direction, 
viable at least in the short term. Substantial shifts. in regional 
or programme demand would create pressure^ ovqr tHe longer^un . ^ 




foi\ the government to provide additional r^ources for growth ' ' 

which jjcould not be accommodated at ^m&'ginal values. 





projected enrolment increases : undergraduate 



6'overnmept statemepts of object i^^es on admission of students have 



\ 



\ 



referred to/*accominodating jSrojected enu^lynent increases" and,:tg^ 
/"maintaining accesaitrility for all qualified applicants". y There 
is increasing agreement that the meaning of such statementsSpeeds 
to re-examined. Tl^ universities have expressedTconcii! 
the' v^i^i^'^prej^red^^gili^ higl^.schQpl^tudents for unr^ersity^ 
studies.^ and the increasing difficulties of assessing qualifications 
for entry I When he was^~M±niater , the Honourable James Auld 
coTn^T\ented. that "current; admissioTi-..stanHa?^ds--4ma^ less stringent* 
^h^an" in the pa^t". 



The MinistpJ^S^-et^lleges and Universities aM "Education are 
jointly undertaKiqg a thorottgh^eview ,of preparedness students 

^ ■ ■ ■ ^^^^ . - ' " • 

for university studies ^nd university admissions policies ana>^ 
prnr^jjin^^^j^xf^tnSS^ Called for ^Rre^-advice of OCUA on 

Committee wa3,£OTfn6s thl^^^'^udy-,^. 
since^'^i^JDelieve^ that ther?*U»^ L»iieed for^a better factual under- 
standing of the^^-i^ation and better articulatec 



fore, the Committee recomnfesfjs^ that: 
• 5. 



*{es . There- 



The universities pl^edgejul^ cooperation loiih the 
study of student preparedness and university admission ^ 
policies being undertaken i>y the Ministries of Colleges 
and Universities and Education^ with^the assistance of 
OCUA. As part of this, cooperation/ the universities 
individually afid collectively should Review admissions 
policies and practices to ensure that they^are serving 
the T^est interests of the students. 



iThere is also a need' for a system overview of the opportunities 



♦ 



•» 



for students. Increasingly upif^rsities^^e pla.cing ceilings 
on programrpe enrolments^ecausepf limitations of capacity, and 
for other reasons of sound-^toniversity plaxyiing. ^ The^^um of ^ 
university enrolment pro;)ections- for 1975-76 was substantial:iy 
below the demand for places. This may be simply becaus^^ of the " 
"'dis-tinction be^^e.n e'kpectatijjljs .and'^possible cap^itv; this - 
requires s-tudy. Upper-limit capacity figures, y^ar by year, at»e 
needed as well as projections of likely intake. Any effort to 
redirect students v/xthin. the system increases the *importance of ' 
monitoring aevel<!j'pments to ensure that opportunities for -students 
are not bfeing restricted inadvertently arid unduly.* 



Th§ Committee therei^e recommend^ that: \ ' 

6. The OCVA gi^e high 'pTi^vvB^ a diinzrgue..jj^i^^ 

universities on their enrolment expeetationS^^^'vnchiding 
a review, of limits p^n capacity ^ in order tp generate 
a Bi]s'€em^ overview of, opportunities for students^ for ^ 
the advice 'of l^he^JumA)ersities and governfhent. The 
. ,^ < , assistance of COU . ^hoUML^e offered for the aggregation . 
and analysis of figtire,s ^ prolHdkd by the universities. 




graduHe (T-^ 




F. ■ Accessibility and projected enrolment ^increases; 
• programmes ' 

OCUA has made it s^l^eaf in two recent memoranda on graduate studies 

-V) that in the Council's view the ACAP assessments 

n into consideration suff ici 



of their, plans, or th^^v e^a xr e f f e^T'""'!rf--thair^ plans 
iversities i]a times of financial constraint. In its most 
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r.ecen<meniorandiim, OCUA reconunended "that the present formula 
be suspended vribth respect to the fui^iding of graduate work in 
1976-77-and 1977-78 in^JavQur of grants to institutions that 
will be totally^lrns^nsitive to change^^^ enrolment^ levels". 
The Minister has accepted the rec^ommendation.^^^^^k^ffering its 



advice, OCUA said: 



•The CouTicir c^. Ontario Universities' *proc^sses oT^a's^^ss-^ ^ 
ment, appraisal ariid three-year institutional plans jfmstr^-- .^ 
remain in place, and Council.Vill be prepared to assist in 
the enforcement of these processes by recommending appro- 

• priate penalties in the d6ubtless unlikely "event that the 
need shoi^Ld" arise.' For the rest,. Council's request in . ^ 
Advisory Memorandum 75-IV ttiat COU. submit expanded monitoring 
reports and new programme proposals^in^an annual package 
acquires redoubled significance. In- a setting -vhere_gradu- 
ate funding is divorced from' enrolment levels for a minimxxm'- 
pericSd o^ two years. Council's interest not only in new 
programme development, but in the possible reduction of 
established progiairones that can be considered without imme'Hi- 
.ate revenue loss, .will be absj^lut.e. 

The Committee accept^^-tfie recdmmenaation and the implications of 

the ^CUA cpmment3t. concerning the needf for continued plaTining and* 



review in ^he context of. f inancial^olistrairit . 



^lieves "that attentriorT^'So^^TTeeds.-JiQ^b^ directed 
gra4uate studied enterprise and 
ples>which should^govern accessibility to graduate 





•pro'grammes, 



Miioh 



h the base for such a review has^ already 



been ^aid .in the cQurseN^ fhe ACAP ass¥ssmen*s.j£juc^ ^cive_ 
been completed for som.fe twem^y 'disciplines. The proposal^loi 
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not contemRLate tilling th^ samfe ground again. Plans and 

recommendations which have had extensive review are in existence 

for these twenty disciplines and should be the basi^ of action. 

What is required is a careful review of the overall siie of the 

graduate enterprise. In this process it will be necessary to 

• { • 

balance carefully the aspirations of students; the- capacity of the 
progrannnes, the high cost of graduate'edi^cation a"lid;th£uneetls of . 

society. GxnT?ently, graduate aSmissions are geared- to accept 

^ . ^ 1. " 

the anticipated, demand frolfi qualified students. Thi§^policy is 

^©usistent Vith the ^statements by goV-emment about accessibility 

^but^it begs tKe^uestion of the appropriate overall dimension^ 

. of the graduate enterprise iiT^tario. Is the current enrolment 

• of. 18,000 niL^a^p^o^^le, given the high cost, and* given the 

..character and state of development of Ontario society? How does 

.it compare^mth the size of "^the 'gradua:te enterprise in other' 

^ advanced, and wealthY^^airi-sdictions? ris -there a proper balance of 



Canadian students (cj^tizens. an^ landed immigrants) and students 
on visap from other countr^ies? Queb<4ions of this>.kind are very 
different, from the mor^ detailed and^igenebally unprodtictive ^' 



approach to high-level manpower whicl^" attempts to r^ate output 

of doctorates in, say, chemistry or e.Gonomics. $o specialised job 

^^^^^ . ^ ' ' ' ^ ' 

opporttiBibies . - The latter approach has been unsucces$ful wherever 

* ' """-''''^ 

it' has been used/">t^l^ast in part because of the unpredictability 
* 

of the shorVterm job inark6^-~^ the 'long lead time involved. 
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Entry to the" job market occurs some four to six years after 
admission td graduate school. The former questions about the ^ 
proper size of the overall gr^aduate .enterprise are important ' ^ 
* matters of public policy which have riot y^ been. add2?esse(i to - 

. any significant extent. ^ . , ^ 

\ . ' 

Therefore the Committee recommends that: , " - * - • . r 

l^e universities individually^ and tlwStigk tJieA^>ntapM'' ^ • 

fepuncriZ on Graduate Studie-s shoutci review ' admissions 

poZicy and practices -for .entry into graduate progranmes . 

to ensvope that they are serving primorily the needs of , 

OntasHo and Canada. ^ ^ \^ 

G . "^ ^oopferation in the elimination of unnecessary ^ costly duplication 

r - « « • 

Statements from government representatives reveal the vifew that. ^ - . 
. . ^thef»e is* still much to b^ done* in.system-wide planning ^and coordin-.^ * 

atioh to elimir^ateycostly uniiecessary duplication ^nd effqrt. ^ • 
^ ''Graduate studies is on^ aipea which receives a ^eat deal qf atten- ' 
' ^ tion. In order. to respond to these concerns ^ the. Committee believes ^ 

that tlie universities sho^d build upon the Work tojdate in assess-* 

ment of graduate «j)t»ogrammes . ^The assessments or %rsfdiiate. prbgrapffie^s. 

have identified the programmes of good quality in.e^ch discipline ^ * * . 

but it coudd be that in some cases the nuihber ^ suChrt>rHD^simmes . ^ 

^ ' : 

H Historical and comparative statistics i^resented in the Report* 
from the Special Committee on the, Financial Implicatipns of 
Graduate Planning, approved by, the Cbuncil on April 2, X976, 
suggest that the% present scale of graduate work in Ontario is 
by no means excessive. . 



- 1 . 
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supported by COU recommendations is larger than neces^rv to * 

- ^ • * ' • . ^vT^ 

meet tjje demand. In each discipline the question turns on "the ' 
unused capacity in the system in terms of both hiynan and "physical 
resources. It may^ be that some ecoliomies can be achieved by 
^aisconti?nuing. certain, programmes, even though their quality. is 
good, simply .because of redundancy of opportuni.ty . Where sucfi * 
potential economies exist, their, benefit must be weighed against 
the consequences of closing prograiranes^f good quality. Any 
significant economies for the individual universi^^^discontinu- 
ing^a programme would depend on a^fuf>,th^r step, that of /elimli^^^^ 

redundant resources. In practice this Vould involve the- redeploy- 
ment* or (;iismissal of faculty. Since tlie faculty involved will 
liave been idrentifed *by external consultants as being of hiffh 
quality, the- route of dismissal would be unlikely to make ^sense; 
such, pers^<>ns a5?e likely to.be among the university's outstanding 
academics. Therefore redeployment is probably'^'the*^^ 
optioni^^and this may not ie feasible in many cases. It i^ould be 
essential that .any 'such decisions, recognise *the necessity <bi ear- 

marked funding to support research in departments and for professors 

C- 

whos^ qualifications have been recognized biitfwhere graduate 

programmes are not to be siipported. In'addilzion,* arrangements 

would-be required to enspre that such professors have the' opportune 

' ^ » - ^ __ 

/ ~ - '- 

ity to supervise th$ theses of graduate students registered in 
other universities.* Because o£ the number of consideration^ involved 
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and their bearing on the overall health ot the university,' 



graduate assessments while identifying redundancies should leave 
to individual^^^uijiversities the ultimate decisions about the future 
of programmes judged xtXste of g'ood quality. 




The Committee therefore recommends 



' 8. 



COU^ with the advice of OCGS^siiould review the 
distribution of assessed graduath^ogrcmmes with 
the £iirrf of identifying any unncessary^ and costly 
dupliaationi . - '^'^^ * ' 



Though we recommend a review, we suspect that any economies througfef 
; this- route' uill be marginal,; r*;^ , n ^ 



Improved planning" and coordination can be. envisioned in .many other 

areas of university activity. The commitfee recommends that: 

P. cod and the universities should commit themselves to ^ " 
continuing and expanding their efforts in planning and 
coordination and should receive financial support fnom , 
goverrment to assist these efforts. 



ERLC 



.A number lof arefis could benefit from greater attention. The- 
following are 'Suggested possibilities: 

i The Report. of the Special Committee on the Financial Implicati^ 
of Graduate Planning contains recommendations on the approa 

. which should be taken to the, identification and elimination of 
unnecessary duplication. 
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1) COU could explore the value of extending the services of the 
Application Centre to additional professional schools subject 
to receiving start-up grants from the Minister. ' ' 

2) The various programmes of library coordination could be 
accelerated and extended if , start-up funds were provided. 

3) The possibility of new initiatives in respect of computer 
coordination should be explored. s ^ ( d 

4) The Programme for Instructional Development might be expan^^ed 
*or modified. , . - , / 

5) Planning studies, such 'as the 'current study of architectural 
education, could be undertaken in other professional fields 
subj-ect to government support, 

6) The Council of Deans of Arts and Science could be asked to 
review opportunities for coordination of undergraduate pro- 
grammes, for examgle, a, system of cross-cf^edits in costly 
fields. 



H. The critical choice ' ' , if 

We might draw together the "preceding discussion by pointing u^-^ ^ 

t^fii^critical choice which must be made if resources a^aillikife' to 

. ^ - ^ , ^ 1 \ 

the universities continue to be constrained to the extent that 

existing goals cannot be achieved. The universities must have 

ihe necessary- fu^ds-^to-ade^ at e ly 'offs e t inflatie ny-rto-^royjrde 

equitable salaries, and tt) support the human resource base* 



required to provide the quality that the people of Ontario have 
1^ right to expect. If the sum of government grants and other 
sources of revenue available to the universities remains insuffici- 
ent to* meet existing objectives,, something will- have to give. ^ 

,Wh^t are the cfhdices? One possibility at^l^q^ctive to government 
is that the Universities ^in^ new ways of ^educating their students 
at lower cost, Giv€n the financial attrition of the p^st four years 
there is little prospect of fulfilling such a hope. Universities 



automatica^^ will 1^y to devise less costly alternatives ta achieve 

theTr objectives but there is ho reason to belieVe that any gains 
" • ^ ' - 

can Jbe* more than marginaj^^ The ^remaining choices are to allow 
quality to detepiw?^d:3Ji^r^ to^l4init accessibility ito what the 
province can afford • The Committee has stated its belief .that 
given this unpalatable choice Ontario should opt for quality and 

should therefore control the rate of growth in enrolment. In the ^ 

last analysis that is a decisipn which must be jnade by the ' 
government. If the funds are insufficient to meet the objectives, 
government ^if^^gbt decide nevertheless to maintain the open door 
for quaiified applicants. There should be no illusions about 
the c6nsequences of such a choice, Quality*^ will suffer. 



